The Party System
George section from 1917 to 1922 being secured by an
almost open sale of honours probably unprecedented in
British history. Since 1922, no doubt, the Liberal Party
has fallen upon more difficult financial days. But there
is nothing to suggest that anything has seriously changed
about its method of raising funds except the scale upon
which it has access to them. Any party whose hope of
becoming a Government is small, will rarely find it easy
to attract rich supporters; and both the decline of Liberal
propaganda, on the one hand, and the diminution in the
number of its candidates, on the other, suggest that the
Liberal Central Office has not been able successfully to
cope with the withdrawal of interest in its fortunes by
rich men. They have gone to the party from which results
might be expected, or, alternatively, they have ceased to
concern themselves directly with politics.
It is, I think, impossible to explain this striking con-
trast except upon the hypothesis that a party is essen-
tially what is implied in the economic interest of its
supporters. It is not likely that the Labour Party will
consciously adopt a policy which would have the effect
of seriously alienating the trade unions; and it is no more
likely that the Conservative Party will announce its
adherence to measures of which the result would be the
alienation of business men's support. Each, at least in its
fundamentals, is confined within a framework of prin-
ciples pricked out for it by the support on which it must
rely. Each, outside that framework, is free so to manoeuvre
as to secure the maximum electoral support that it can.
No one, for instance, would expect an announcement
from the Labour Party that, after careful consideration,
it has come to the conclusion that the trade unions have
no cause for quarrel with the Trade Union Law Amend-
ment Act of 1927; any more than one would expect from
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